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simple element and not a combination. The 
source of the difficulty may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and the accuracy of the generally 
accepted analysis established, by the follow- 
ing considerations. All consonants involve 
two organic actions ; namely, (1) a formative 
position, and (2) a movement of recoil. The 
action of I is a closure of the tongue on the 
gum, followed by a recoil of the tongue from 
the point of contact. The recoil is made to a 
neutral position when the consonant is final, or 
independently pronounced. But at the begin- 
ning of a syllable consonants have not the 
same effect. The formative position remains 
the same, but the recoil, instead of being 
made into a neutral position, takes place 
directly into the position for the succeeding 
element. Thus in the word ' tea ' the closure 
of t opens at once into the vowel ; but in the 
syllable ' che ' the closure of t opens inter- 
mediately into the position for sh, and the 
vowel opens from the latter position. There 
is thus, clearly, one element more in 'che' 
than in ' tea.' This will be still more manifest 
if we analyse the organic actions in the series 
of syllables 

eat, tea ; each, che, teat ; teach, cheat. 
The two syllables ' eat, tea ' have three 
elements each, including the organic recoils 
at the end of the words ; the three syllables 
' each, che, teat ' have four elements each ; 
and the two syllables ' teach, cheat ' have five 
elements each. Thus: 
EAT : (1) vowel ; (2) closure ; (3) recoil. 
TEA : (1) closure ; (2) opening into vowel ; (3) 

recoil. 
EACH : (1) vowel ; (2) closure ; (3) opening 

into sh; (4) recoil. 
CHE: (1) closure; (2) opening into sh; (3) 

opening into vowel ; (4) recoil. 
TEAT : (1) closure ; (2) opening into vowel ; 

(3) closure ; (4) recoil. 
TEACH : (1) closure ; (2) opening into vowel; 

(3) closure ; (4) opening into sh : (5) recoil. 
CHEAT : (1) closure ; (2) opening into sh ; (3) 

opening into vowel ; (4) closure ; (5) recoil. 

The transitions from element to element in 

a syllable are so rapid and so gliding that the 

ear may well be perplexed to distinguish a 

difference of simple and of compound lingual 



action in such words as taste, chaste ; tease, 
cheese; tide, chide; top, chop; talk, chalk ; 
turn, churn : but every person must feel, in 
pronouncing these words, that he makes the 
initial closure in all of them ; and that he 
touches the sh position in one word in each 
pair and not in the other. The audible effect 
of ch is therefore correctly analysed into tsh. 

The same principle is equally illustrated in 
other combinations. For example, t loses its 
independent recoil, and opens directly into s, 
in its ; into r, in true ; into /, in battle, etc. 

Alexander Melville Bell. 
Washington, D. C. 



ON MARLOWE'S TAMBURLAINE. 

In one place of his indispensable edition of 
"Tamburlaine," Professor Albrecht Wag- 
ner " allows himself" a somewhat equivocal 
use of the adjective stupid. The note is as 
follows : 

"colts, scil. colt's teeth, die ersten Zahne, 
Milchzahne. Es liegt ein Wortspiel vor. Wenn 
Cunningham in seiner Anmerkung sagt 'A 
stupid allusion to the first teeth, called colt's 
teeth, or milk teeth ' und dies dann so be- 
griindet ' the celebrated pampered jades of 
Asia must long before this have lost those evi- 
dences of youth,' so erlaube ich mir ihm das 
Epitheton ' stupid ' zu geeigneterer Verwen- 
dung zuriickzustellen, denn er hat die Stelle 
nicht verstanden. Es kommt gar nicht dar- 
auf an, wie alt die besiegten Konige als Men- 
schen sind, sondern darauf, dass sie hief als 
coltish coach-horses (V. 4029) vorgefiihrt wer- 
den, und als solche sind sie jung. Das Wort- 
spiel 1st nicht besser und nicht schlechter als 
unzahlige Shakespeare'sche 'quibbles" (p. 
209, note on "Tamburlaine " II, v. 4026). 

The passage in question, however, appears 
to have been as little understood by Wagner 
as by Cunningham. Yet the context makes 
the meaning clear : 

" Theridamas. Your Maiesty must get some byts for 

these, 
To bridle their contemptuous cursing tongues, 
That, like vnruly never broken lades, 
Breake through the hedges of their hateful mouthes, 
And passe their fixed bounds exceedingly. 
Techelles. Nay, we wil break the hedges of their 

mouths, 
And pul their kicking colts out of their pastures. 
Vsumcasane. Your Maiesty already hath deuisde 
A meane, as fit as may be, to restraine 
These coltish coach-horse tongues from blasphemy." 

(Act iv, Sc. Hi, vv. 4020-29.) 
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It is the tongues of the captives that are 
likened to unruly jades and kicking colts and 
that are to be pulled out of the pastures (their 
mouths). The hedges which Techelles sug- 
gests should be broken, are evidently the teeth 
(epnoS oSovxeov). The passage contains no 
allusion to colt's teeth=milk teeth, and no 
quibble, stupid or brilliant, on the age of the 
kings as mortal men or as coach-horses. It is 
the tongues that are coltish, not the kings. 

Two or three of Wagner's less important 
notes on the same play may here be com- 
mented on. 

V. 2755 f. — Wagner keeps the reading 
"Zansibar, the Westerne part of Affrike," 
regarding the error as Marlowe's rather 
tharuthe printer's (p. 205). But in vv. 4517-4530 
the poet shows that he knew Zanzibar to be 
on the eastern coast of Africa. 

V. 2769. — It is hard to see what purpose 
Wagner's citations of "Europe" from 
Shakspere serve in his note on this verse. 
The fact that Shakspere said "Edrope" 
(dissyllable) surely does not show that Mar- 
lowe could say "Edrttpa." 

V. 3803. — Wagner oddly enough asserts 
that "for" in the sense in which it is used in 
this verse (" Cloth 'd with a pitchy cloud for 
being seene") does not occur in Shakspere. 
Schmidt, ' Sh. Lex.' p. 437 b, quotes several 
examples, to which should be added "to 
trash for over-topping," "Tempest," i, 2, 81 
(otherwise explained by Schmidt). 

George Lyman Kittredge. 
Harvard University. 



SPENSER'S LOST WORK, 'THE ENG- 
LISH poete: 
As is well known, the existence of this work 
is thus brought to our notice in "E. K.'s" 
argument in the tenth "yEgloga " of "The 
Shepherd's Calendar " :— 

" In Cuddie is set out the perfecte patern of 
a Poete, which, finding no maintenance of his 
state and studies, complaineth of the con- 
tempte of Poetrie, and the causes thereof: 
Specially hauing bene in all ages, and even 
amongst the most barbarous, always of singu- 
lar accompt and honor, and being indeede so 
worthy and commendable an arte ; or rather 
no arte, but a divine gift and heauenly instinct 
not to bee gotten by labour and learning, but 



adorned with both : and poured into the witte 
by a certain , Ev6ov6ia6/,idi and celestial in- 
spiration, as the Author herof els where at 
large discourseth in his booke called the Eng- 
lish Poete, which booke being lately come 
into my hands, I mynde also by Gods grace, 
vpon further aduisement, to publish."' 

It is unlikely that "E. K." ever fulfilled this 
purpose; if he did, all traces of the work have 
perished except his own statement, unless it 
be the allusion to an 'Arte of Poetry ' in "An 
Epitaphe upon Poet Spencer" by Nicholas 
Breton, in his ' Melancholike Humours in 
Verse of Diverse Natures . . London printed 
by Richard Bradocke 1600. '' It is of this ex- 
pression, which has been contorted into an 
allusion to 'The English Poete,' that I wish to 
speak. The third and fourth stanzas of Bre- 
ton's epitaph run as follows : 

" Fairy Queene shew fairest Queene 
How her faire in thee is seene : 
Sheepheards Calendar set downe, 
How to figure forth a clowne : 
As for Mother Hubberts Tale, 
Cracke the nut, and take the shale : 
And for other workes of worth, 
(All too good to wander forth,) 

Grieue that ever you were wrot 

And your author be forgot. 
" Farewell Arte of Poetry, 
Scorning idle foolery : 
Farewell true conceited Reason 
Where was neuer thought of treason : 
Farewell Judgement, with inuention 
To describe a hearts intention : 
Farewell Wit, whose sound and sense 
Shew a poets excellence. 

Farewell, all in one togither 

And with Spencers garland, wither."3 

Collier, after stating that he subjoins the 
epitaph " not merely because it has never 
been reprinted in connection with any biog- 
raphy of Spenser, but because it attributes 
to him a work, now lost, on the 'Art of Poetry,' 
which elsewhere has received the title of 'The 
English Poet,' " adds these words in expla- 

1 'Works of Spenser,' ed. Collier, i, p. 114; or ed. Gro- 
sart. Webbe mentions the existence of 'The English Poete ' 
in 1586, but only on the authority of " E. K." ; see Webbe's 
'A Discourse of English Poetrie,' ed. Arber, p. 23. 

2 Works of Breton, "Chertsey Worthies Library," ed. 
Grosart i, ' Melancholike Humours,' see title p. 1, and the 
Epitaph p. 15. 

3 The capitals and italics are those of Dr. Grosart's 
edition, who professes to give us the reading of the first 
edition of ' Melancholike Humours.' 
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